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INTRODUCTION 


Recently, philosophers have been returning to a reconsideration of the value of human 
virtues. Serious academic writers such as Alasdair MacIntyre in After Virtue, ask us to reflect 
again on Aristotle’s theory of the place of virtue in building up human community.’ In a more 
popular medium, Michael Novak’s "Virtue and the City" in the May edition of Crisis, Ken 
Woodward’s "What is Virtue?" in the June 13 edition of Newsweek, and William Bennett’s best 
seller The Book of Virtues consider the place of traditional virtues in contemporary American 
life.? In this context of the International Communal Studies Association meetings where we are 
considering different aspects of utopian communities, it may be useful to consider what virtues 
have been identified by the Roman Catholic tradition as important to communities of persons 


who share a common life. 


Structure of presentation 


We will consider three different kinds of community which are common to the Catholic 
tradition. The first kind or, Catholic Religious community, will refer to a specific community 
whose existence has been officially sanctioned through Canon Law and the Sacred Congregation 
for Religious and whose members have been confirmed through public vow and properly 
constituted authority. Members of this kind of community share a common life of meals, prayer, 
recreation, and apostolate; live in a common house; and are guided by a common authority. 

The second kind, or Christian community, will refer to all Baptised Christians. Within 
this broader category of Christian community there are smaller Christian communities based in 
Christian denominations, Church parishes, particular lay movements, communities of prayer and 
worship, and so forth. In this presentation, when I speak of Christian community, I will be 
describing the Roman Catholic expression of Christian community. 

The third kind, or human community, will refer to communities of persons of good will 
without regard to any particular denominational identification. Human communities can be 
found in many forms: families, worker solidarities, civil communities, national communities, 
international communities, and world community.’ 

If thought of as separate, these three kinds of communities interweave with one another, 
build in relation to one another, and depend upon one another. We can also think of these three 
kinds of community in a “nesting” relationship in which virtues of human community are 
foundational for virtues of Christian community which are foundational for Religious 


community. At the same time, we can think of the "nesting" as inverted so that spiritually 
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speaking, Religious Community is foundational for Christian community which is foundational 
for Human Community. 

Members in all three kinds of community need to be capable of freely chosen action 
based on intelligent judgments.* Furthermore, members act together for common goals, and they 
interact with one another. These actions take place in the context of the stirring of human 
emotions in the psyche and the deeper release of the passions within the soul.° If freely chosen 
acts are repeated, they become habits, and if based on true judgments, they may become good 
habits. If good habits are repeated, and become part of character of a person, they are then 
identified as virtues."° In sum, "[a] virtue is an habitual and firm disposition to do the good."” 

In the Roman Catholic understanding, the acquiring of different virtues through 
education, practice, and perserverence needs the infusion of Divine Grace to be fully effective. 
While grace, as a free gift of God is available to all, it is believed to be especially present in the 
Sacraments of the Church through which the human person encounters the Divine Person of 
Jesus Christ through the action of the Holy Spirit.® 

We will now consider in more detail the specific virtues associated with the three 
different kinds of community mentioned above, beginning with religious community, moving to 
Christian community, and ending with human community. Quotations from documents cited are 


found in the footnotes for easy reference. 


CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY: LIFE-IN-COMMON 
Among members of the Catholic Church some men and women are called to make a 


complete and total gift of self in the service of God through following the Constitutions of a 
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particular Religious Institute. In a recent document of the Congregation for Institutes of 
Consecrated Life entitled Fraternal Life in Community, the fact that Religious communities are 
called into being by God, and not by "personal attraction nor from human motives" is 
emphasized.” So the free choice of a person to enter of a Catholic Religious community is a 
choice to respond to a Divine call rather than to initiate entrance into a utopian community from 
personal or idealistic motives. 

Religions communities in the Catholic tradition serve both as a sign of the community 
life begun by Jesus at the beginning of the Church and as an eschatological sign of the end of 
times, or community life in Heaven.' The community itself, through its quality of life-in- 
common, ought to serve as a sign of active faith, hope, and charity to others. Religious life 
differs from some forms of utopian communities because it does not attempt to establish Heaven 
on earth, but rather more simply serves as a sign of the eschaton. 

The particular vocation to Religious life within the Catholic Church has traditionally been 
referred to as the "State of Perfection," because it is practically oriented towards the goal of 
religion or perfect union with God.'' This concept of perfection consists in the "perfection of 
striving for perfection."'? A person engages in this striving with the understanding that his or 
her efforts of will need to be transformed by grace. So achieving perfection or holiness is a gift 
of God as well as an effect of human endeavour. 

More specifically, Catholic Religious Life aims towards perfecting the practice of the 
particular virtue of charity. St. Thomas Aquinas states: "The religious state was instituted chiefly 
that we might obtain perfection by means of certain exercises, whereby the obstacles to perfect 


charity are removed." Or as expressed positively by the Second Vatican Council, "the pursuit 
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of perfect charity ... guides your existence." For this reason, Religious life-in-common has 
been traditionally referred to as a schola amoris, or a school of love.” 

Structures for Roman Catholic Religious community are established by Canon Law and 
regulated by Sacred Congregations and Local Ordinaries of the Church. These ecclesial bodies 
establish core elements for the regulation of all the different religious communities.'® 

One of the specific structures recognized by the Catholic Church as essential to this 
particular way of the "perfection of striving for perfection" includes being bound by the public 
vows or Evangelical Councils of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. The practice of the virtue 
of the vow of poverty can lead a person to give up the "idolatry of possessions," the virtue of 
the vow of chastity to give up the "idolatry of pleasure," and the virtue of the vow of obedience 
to give up the “idolatry of power.""’ Religious vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience help 
to "remove obstacles to charity" by “pledging oneself to live as Christ lived in areas which cover 
the whole of life: possessions, affections, autonomy." 

By a daily living through the "crucifixion," or free surrender, of human desires for 
possessions, power, and pleasure, the consecrated person moves with Christ towards a 
resurrection in quality of human relationships and love. "...[Consecrated] persons gradually 
become free from the need to be at the center of everything and to possess the other, and from 
the fear of giving themselves to their brothers and sisters. They learn rather to love as Christ 
loved them...""° 

The three traditional Vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience are made directly to 
God, and received by an authority person recognized by the Church. These Vows, traditionally 


called "the Evangelical Counsels" are among the fundamental ways that consecrated persons 
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experience the mystery of dying and resurrection through their desire to learn how to love more 
perfectly. Some Religious communities have added a fourth Vow, such as Stability for the 
Benedictines, Fidelity to the Pope for the Jesuits, Service of the Poor, Sick, and Ignorant for the 
Sisters of Mercy, and so forth. All of these Vows provide the specific structures for the practice 
of virtues with the charism of a particular Religious community. 

A second central structure of Catholic Religious life is living a life-in-common with 
others who are called along the same path.” "Religious are not only ‘called’ to an individual 
personal vocation. Their call is also a ‘con-vocation’---they are called with others, with whom 
they share their daily life."?’ Canon law explicitly states that "fraternal life in common" is 
essential to the definition of a Religious Institute.” Particular characteristics of this life-in- 
common are specified as including “prayer, work, meals, leisure, common spirit, relations of 
friendship, cooperation in the same Apostolate, and mutual support in community of life chosen 
for a better following of Christ."”’ Life-in-common offers the specific way that a religious daily 
practices the pursuit of charity.“ To summarize, then the three essential structures of religious 
life (fidelity to a particular constitution and charism, practice of the vows, and living a life-in- 
common) all make up the "narrow way” through which men and women religious try to become 
holy.”° 

The degree to which a Consecrated Religious person willingly undertakes to be faithful 
in the practice of virtues in relation to these three structures will be reflected in the degree to 
which he or she is “bound to Christ.""° Correspondingly, the degree to which various 
members of the same religious community participate together in this “narrow way" of striving 


for perfection, will be reflected in the vitality and holiness of the Religious Community itself. 
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In other words, "the unity of the brethren is a symbol of the coming of Christ (cf. Jn. 13:35; 
17:21) and is source of great apostolic power.’ 

Documents of the Catholic Church state that signs of an authentic Religious community 
include the following: joy, union of mind and hearts, a deep and lasting peace, spiritual 
maturity, perseverance, a willing service, personal fulfilment of the members through their 
community, and public witness of authentic love. All of these signs flow from the extent of 
participation in God as Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit and in the willing bondedness 
of the religious man or woman to Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection.” 

We will now turn to consider virtues associated with Christian community, with the 
understanding that the virtues of members of Catholic Religious Communities must be built upon 
the foundation of a mature practice of Christian virtues as well as those common to their 


particular state of life within the Church. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
The Catholic Faith teaches that in forming a covenant with particular persons, God the 
Father "willed to make men holy and save them, not as individuals without any bond or link 
between them, but to make them into a people."*° Lumen Gentium a formative document of 
the Second Vatican Council emphasizes that we are called to be a "People of God" a living 
covenanted community. 
The Second Vatican Council further attests in Gaudium er Spes that "[t]his communitarian 


character is perfected and fulfilled in the work of Jesus Christ, for the Word made flesh willed 
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to share in human fellowship."*! Christian community is centred in the relation of each member 
of the community with one another through Jesus Christ. 

The union of Christian community is brought about by the action of the Holy Spirit 
within the minds and hearts of the members of the community. *? The Trinity of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is a Communion of Divine Persons in a union of Divine Love. Recent Catholic 
teaching has stated that Christian communities of persons reflect as communities some of the 
communitarian dynamics of the Holy Trinity itself.** Indeed, we find a prescription to work 
towards having our communities reflect more perfectly this Divine Community of Love.™ 

Within this understanding, a Christian vocation itself becomes a vocation to some kind 
of community life.*> There are many different kinds of Christian communities, one model of 
which can be found in the Catholic Church itself. The Church is both a visible organization and 
a spiritual community. *° Indeed, "the Church is more than a community (communitas), -it 
possess the nature of a communion (communio) in which, by means of mutual services, in 
different ways and in various relations, ‘that sincere giving of himself’ takes place in which man 
can fully discover himself. Thus conceived, the communio constitutes their common and 
reciprocal membership of the Mystical Body of Christ, in which all are members of one 
another. "*” 

The ultimate model for the sincere gift of self is found in Jesus Christ who in the 
Sacrifice of the Cross gave himself without reserve to union with the Father.*® The Church has 
a universal and Catholic dimension as well as an intimate familial dimension. *° Therefore, the 


Church has a vertical dimension in its Communion with God and a horizontal dimension in its 


communion among the people of God.“° 
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Those virtues foundational to Christian Community are Faith, Hope and Charity, 
identified by St. Thomas Aquinas as the Theological Virtues.*! Faith is understood to be a 
certain belief about God, who is unseen; hope to be a certain expectation about eternal life and 
the Kingdom of Heaven, which are not yet possessed; and charity to be those acts of perfect love 
which direct us to our ultimate end, or union with God through love of our neighbour.” St. 
Thomas further claims that "charity is the mother and root of all the virtues."“° Charity, or 
self-gift in authentic Christian love, has the particular feature of bringing a union with the 
beloved in the act which is expressed by the virtue.“ In this way, acts of charity build the 
foundation of Christian community."”° 

Another virtue found in Christian community is the practice of forgiveness. Just as grace 
infuses self-giving with charity, so it also infuses forgiveness with genuine renewal in 
relationships.“ Given the many difficulties that flow from trying to build community among 
persons who suffer in from woundedness of background, carelessness of bad habits, and even 
intentional lapses in dedication to their vocations as Christians, the virtue of forgiveness is 
central to redeeming community life.“ 

This redemptive mystery can be practised through the further Christian virtue of continual 
conversion. Christian community is built up by repeated personal conversions towards the good. 
Moral conversion demands an "about face," a recognition that a change of behaviour or 
mentality is required, and a willingness to act in a new way in relation to others. 

When grace infuses the Christian with a committed gift of self to others to build up 
Christian community together, the ensuing virtue that is practised is called "solidarity." In, in 


a passage from the Encyclical On Social Justice John Paul II states: 
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When interdependence becomes recognized in this way, the 
correlative response as a moral and social attitude, as a ‘virtue,’ 
is solidarity. This then is not a feeling of vague compassion or 
shallow distress at the misfortunes of so many people, both near 
and far. On the contrary, it is a firm and persevering determination 
to commit oneself to the common good; that is to say, to the good 
of all and of each individual because we are all really responsible 
for all. 
Solidarity is considered by Pope John Paul II as a Christian virtue because it seeks to overcome 
egotistical love in the offering of the self to others through a bond with the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ.*° 
To conclude this section, we will just note that Catholic teaching identifies a 
commandment of Christian love in community which has two requirements: the first is the 
willingness to follow the "personalistic norm" expressed as the principle that a person should 
never "be treated as an object of use," or stated positively, that "the person is a good towards 
which the only proper and adequate attitude is love."*! The second requirement of the 
commandment of love is a willingness to practice "self giving" to other persons in community. 
As Karol Wojtyla expresses it: "The fullest, the most uncompromising form of love consists 
precisely in self giving and mature self surrender which far from destroying or impairing the 
person leads instead to the enlargement and enrichment of the person and community."°? 
We will now turn to the final section of this paper or foundational virtues needed for the 
building of human community. Again, it will be seen that the virtues found in Catholic Religious 


community and Christian community build themselves on the foundations of the virtues needed 


for constructive human community. 
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HUMAN COMMUNITY 

Plato, in the 5th century BC text entitled The Republic, identified four main virtues as 
foundational to human community: temperance, courage, wisdom, and justice. These virtues, 
known as the "natural or cardinal virtues" were incorporated into subsequent philosophical 
systems. These virtues focused on developing a right ordering of the passions, the will, and 
the intellect through study and practice. As is well known, Plato elaborated a utopian structure 
within which he believed these virtues could be most perfectly fostered. 

Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics expanded the number and range of virtues to include 
others such as magnaminity, friendship, and so forth. His classical definition of virtue focused 
on an individual’s habitual capacity to choose a mean relative to the self such as a man of 
practical wisdom would choose.™ Aristotle also considered the place of virtues not in utopian 
communities, but instead, in general society and in the family. 

Both Plato and Aristotle believed that with a good context for habitual actions, human 
beings could learn how to build human community. Through the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, this ancient Greek approach to virtue became central to Catholic teaching. The 
virtue of wisdom is rendered as prudence, or the use of right reason, proceeding from 
conscience, and issuing in action. Justice is the constant and firm will to give others their due. 
Fortitude, or consistent courage, is the virtue that “ensures firmness in difficulties and constancy 
in pursuit of the good... (And) temperance is the moral virtue that moderates the attraction of 
pleasures and provides balance in the use of created goods." 

Jacques Maritain, in a 20th century text entitled The Person and the Common Good, 


integrates the basic Thomistic position with what is known as "the existentialist tradition." Here, 
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the separate virtues practised by individuals are understood to be subsumed under a more central 
virtue which is currently identified as promoting the development of the person.” In Maritain’s 
view there is a constant communication back and forth between the development of each of the 
human persons in a community with the good of the community itself. So building the common 
good tends towards the existential fulfilment of each of the persons in the community. 

Karol Wojtyla in The Acting Person describes action in a community as “intersubjectivity 
by participation" with a primary emphasis on building up the common good by acts of 


** He identifies a “personalistic" value of actions in community which has a twofold 


persons. 
aspect: it reveals the person who acts in particular ways; at the same time, the person acting may 
be fulfilled through his or her acts. This emphasis on the development of the human person is 
central to all twentieth Catholic social teaching about human communities. 
Another contemporary philosopher M.A. Krapiec, in J-Man, has expressed this dual 
aspect of personal actions in this way: 
Community therefore is a gathering, a ‘bond’ of categorical 
relations, binding human persons so that they can develop, in the 
most possible, comprehensive manner, the dynamism of their 
personality (not every individual in all respects but different 
individuals in various respects), for the purpose of fulfilling the 
common good of every human person.*® 
In The Acting Person Karol Wojtyla describes nuanced attitudes or dispositions which, 
if acted upon, become bad habits or even vices capable of leading to the loss of human 
community for the individual and even undermining community life for others. In particular 
Wojtyla cites: attitudes of excessive individualism which perceives that everything in the 


community should be subordinated to the desire of the individual, anti-individualism which 


unconditionally subordinates the individual to the community, a quasi-subjectiveness in which 
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the community falsely becomes a single acting subject instead of the persons acting within it, 
a servile conformism in which the individual evades healthy expressions of opposition by 
conforming to the will of others, and a noninvolvement, or withdrawal from genuine 
participation in community life.© In addition, to these personal attitudes, Gaudium et Spes also 
notes the effect of contemporary industrialization, urbanization, mass media, and emigration on 
the "traditional structure of local communities" which are struggling to exist under the dynamic 
changing world.*! 

However, new tendencies within the human being that help to foster the building of 
authentic human community are also becoming more evident. Edith Stein and Nel Hoddings have 
emphasized the development of empathy, or the capacity to cognitively grasp a different person’s 
perspective and the genuine response of concern or care to the suffering of another.® In 
addition, Wojtyla adds that contemporary men and women manifest a disposition for genuine 
commitment to participation; solidarity in acting "together with others" for the common good; 
finding fulfilment in complementing others; constructive opposition in building the common 
good; engaging in dynamic dialogue; participating in the "very humanness of others;" and 
practising the commandment of love.® These contemporary dispositions are now included in 
the category of good habits leading to virtues foundational for building human community. 

To summarize this reflection on the role of virtues in human, Christian, and Catholic 


Religious communities the following chart is offered: 
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CHART OF FOUNDATIONAL VIRTUES FOR COMMUNITY 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY .- INITIAL IDENTIFICATION DEVELOPMENT 


Catholic Religious 
Community 


Christian Community 


Human Community 


Virtues of the 
State of Perfection 


1. Practice of the perfection 
of charity (love) 
2. Practice of the 
Evangelical Councils (or 
vows) of: 

A. Poverty 

B. Chastity 

C. Obedience 


Theological Virtues 
1. Charity (love) 


2. Faith 
3. Hope 


Cardinal Virtues 
1. Wisdom 


theoretical 


practical 
(prudence) 


2. justice 
3. courage 
4, temperance 


Religious Community as 
Eschatological Sign (of 
Kingdom of Heaven) 


4. Fidelity to the Gospel, 
the Church, and the 
specific Constitution of the 
community as practised in: 


A.Reception of 
Sacraments 

B. Prayer 

C. Life-in-Common 
D. Apostolate 


5. Forth vow such as 
Stability, Service, etc. 


Communion of Persons 


4. gift of self 

5. forgiveness 

6. conversion 

7. Christian solidarity 
8. personalist norm 


Building the Common Good 


5. friendship 

6. intersubjectivity by 
participation 

7. existential fulfilment of 
all persons 

8. empathy 

9. solidarity with others 
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In conclusion, it can be seen that foundational principles for life-in-common in Religious 
Communities within the Roman Catholic Church have evolved over the centuries in highly 
structured ways. These principles, which involve a dynamic interweaving among individuals 
within a specific community, and among different communities within the Church, all aim 
towards developing as perfect a life of charity as possible. To the extent to which people who 
live together succeed in developing this perfection of charity, they will mirror the active love 


of the God who created them and called them into community life. 
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